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DIVORCES IN NEW ENGLAND. 



Against divorce Romulus enacted severe laws which for a long 
time were rigidly observed. Spurius Camilius Ruga was the first 
person who obtained a formal divorce at Rome. This he did in 
the five hundred and twentieth year of the city. It is reported 
that, " such was the popular indignation attending the event, all 
Rome followed the divorcer till the end of his days." But this 
moral " indignation " did not always continue. Such were the ex- 
travagant modes of living, so corrupting were certain habits in 
society, and so prevalent the more secret vices in domestic life, 
that divorces became common. By means of these and other evils, 
the family as an institution declined, and then the Roman Empire, 
hoary with disease rather than age, tottered and fell. 

It is only two hundred and sixty years since the settlement of 
New England, and some of the evils that caused the downfall of 
Rome are here too prevalent, and are assuming, to say the least, a 
threatening aspect. Among these evils is that of divorce, which 
has within a short period alarmingly increased. Prior to 1840 very 
few divorces were either sought or obtained, and these were con- 
fined almost wholly to one cause, viz., adultery. So few were the 
cases, and so scattered are the reports of them, that it is impossible 
to present anything like accurate statistics on the subject. Soon 
after 1840 the divorce laws were remodeled in several States, and 
the causes for divorce were increased from time to time, so that 
they could more easily be procured. 

For obtaining statistics on divorces, no reliance can be placed 
upon the census, taken once in five or ten years. The census re- 
ports simply the number of divorced persons, male and female, 
found in a place at the time, without including the divorced per- 
sons who had died, moved away, or married again between these 
years. Parties who have been divorced, and their friends, fre* 
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quently take special pains to conceal the fact. Besides, it has been 
the practice of the courts to try these cases in private, and no pub- 
lic announcement is made of the results. It would seem, moreover, 
that, for many years, in providing reports of various changes or 
events in social life, as well as in publishing the proceedings of the 
courts, this matter of divorce was regarded either of little conse- 
quence, or was intended to be kept private. Divorce cases were 
tried in small numbers, at different times and places, and before 
different judges, so that the reports of them are widely scattered 
in court records. 

The most appropriate place for such statistics is the Registra- 
tion Bureaus, which collect the number of births, marriages, and 
deaths in the several States. But, unfortunately, neither Maine 
nor New Hampshire has ever established such a bureau. The only 
report of births, marriages, and deaths in these States is made to 
the authorities of towns and cities in which they occurred, for pur- 
poses of local interest and reference. Unless these important facts 
can be collected and tabulated on a large scale, the public can de- 
rive very little benefit from them for purposes of health, sanitary 
improvement, and social reform. 

It is about forty years since the subject of establishing Regis- 
tration Bureaus of births, marriages, and deaths began to be agi- 
tated in this country. The first report in Massachusetts was made 
in 1843 ; the first in Connecticut in 1849 ; in Rhode Island in 1853 ; 
and in Vermont in 1857. In reporting the number of births from 
year to year, it was quite natural to notice the number of deaths 
and their causes, showing what became of human life ; but, in re- 
porting the marriages, it did not seem to occur to legislators or 
statisticians that these could terminate in any other way than by 
the death of the parties. 

For many years no provision was made by law for a report on 
divorces. Possibly the number of divorces was so small at the 
time that the need of reporting them was not felt by the projectors 
or compilers of registration ; but it was not long before it was 
found necessary in some of the States to take cognizance of the 
number and causes of divorce. However, in the oldest and the 
most complete registration reports — those of Massachusetts — no 
mention whatever is made of divorces. The saddest fact in vital 
statistics is entirely ignored in these thirty-seven reports. The 
marriages since 1860 — amounting to over two hundred and fifty 
thousand — are fully reported. But the statistics on divorce we are 
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able to present from another source ; * and, as divorces were not 
very numerous in any of the States prior to 1860, we commence 
our tables with that year : 

Massachusetts. 



TEAES. 


Divorces. 


Marriages. 


Ratio of D. 
toM. 


TEAES. 


Divorces. 


Marriages. 


Eatio of D. 
toM. 


1860 


243 


12,404 


1 to 51-0 


1870 


379 


14,721 


1 to 388 


1861 


234 


10,972 


1 " 46-8 


1871 


325 


15,746 


1 " 48-4 


1862 


196 


11,014 


1 " 56-2 


1872 


843 


16,142 


1 " 47-1 


1863 


207 


10,873 


1 " 52-5 


1873 


449 


16,437 


1 " 36-6 


1864 


270 


12,513 


1 " 46-6 


1874 


647 


15,064 


1 " 24-1 


1865 


333 


13,051 


1 " 39-2 


1875 


577 


13,663 


1 " 23-6 


1866 


392 


14,428 


1 " 86-8 


1876 


525 


12,749 


1 " 242 


1867 


282 


14,451 


1 " 512 


1877 


553 


12,768 


1 " 23-1 


1868 


839 
389 


13,853 
14,826 


1 " 40-8 
1 " 43-7 


1878 


600 


12,893 


] « 21-4 


1869 


7,233 


2585,50 





Vermont. 



TEAES. 


Divorces. 


Marriages. 


Eatio of D. 
toM. 


TEAES. 


Divorces. 


Marriages. 


Eatio of D. 
toM. 


1860 


95 


2,179 


1 to 22-9 


1870 


164 


2,928 


1 to 18-4 


1861 


66 


2,188 


1 " 831 


1871 


203 


2,742 


1 " 135 


1862 


94 


1,962 


1 " 20-8 


1872 


146 


2,749 


1 " 18-8 


1863 


102 


2,007 


1 " 18-6 


1878 


175 


2,714 


1 " 15-4 


1864 


98 


1,804 


1 " 184 


1874 


170 


2,724 


1 " 15-9 


1865 


122 


2,569 


1 " 21-0 


1875 


171 


2,709 


1 " 15-8 


1866 


155 


3,001 


1 " 193 


1876 


168 


2,642 


1 " 15-7 


1867 


159 


2,857 


1 " 17-9 


1877 


175 


2,615 


1 " 15-0 


1868 


167 
148 


2,961 
2,621 


1 " 17-7 
1 « w 


1878 


197 


2,766 


1 " 140 


1889 


2,775 


48,858 





Connecticut. 



TEAES. 


Divorces. 


1860 


282 


1861 


275 


1862 


257 


1863 


291 


1864 


426 


1865 


404 


1866 


488 


1867 


459 


1868 


478 


1869 


491 



Marriages. 



3,978 
3,757 
3,701 
3,467 
4,107 
4,460 
4,798 
4,779 
4,734 
4,754 



Eatio of D. 
toM. 



1 to 14-1 



136 
14-4 
11-9 

9-6 
11-1 

9-8 
10-4 

99 

9-6 



TEAES. 


Divorces. 


1870 


408 


1871 


409 


1872 


464 


1873 


457 


1874 


492 


1875 


476 


1876 


396 


1877 


427 


1878 


401 


7,781 



Marriages. 



4,871 
4,882 
5,023 
4,841 
4,694 
4,385 
4,320 
4,319 
4,285 



84,153 



Eatio of D. 
toM. 



1 to 11-6 



11-9 
108 
10-5 
9'5 
9-2 
10-9 
10-1 
10-6 



* In 1879 Hon. Carroll D. Wright, who has charge of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor for Massachusetts, caused the records of the Supreme Court to be carefully ex- 
amined with reference to divorces, and, as a result, a valuable paper on the subject is 
presented in his last report (1880), giving the number of divorces, together with their 
causes, in Massachusetts, from 1860 to 1878. 
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Rhode Island. 



TEAE8. 


Divorces. 


Marriages. 


Ratio of D. 
toM. 


YEABS. 


Divorces. 


Marriages. 


Eatio of D. 

toM. 


X869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


162 
200 
161 
200 
173 


2,289 
2,862 
2,336 
2,537 
2,630 


1 to 14-1 
1 " 11-8 
1 " 14-5 

1 " 12-7 

1 " 15-2 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


242 
158 
196 

178 
196 


2,541 
2,485 
2,253 
2,282 
2,324 


1 to 105 
1 " 15-7 
1 " 11-5 
1 " 12-8 
1 " 11-8 



There was no law in Rhode Island requiring a report of di- 
vorces to the registration office until 1869, so that the table here 
presented covers only ten years. The figures in each of these tables 
are believed to be correct, having been collected from official docu- 
ments. No statistics can well be presented from Maine or New 
Hampshire. In both these States the marriages are recorded only 
in the records of the cities and towns where they occur, and the 
divorces only in the district records of the Supreme Court. It is 
well known that the laws on divorce there are liberal — the causes 
allowed numerous, and divorces are of frequent occurrence, proba- 
bly as much so as in the other New England States. Estimates of 
the number of divorces in each of those States, based upon popu- 
lation, may be made with a good degree of accuracy. A careful 
inspection of the above tables suggests points of special interest. 
The reports here presented, instead of being exaggerated, come short 
of the truth. It is a well-known fact that many persons go from 
New England to the West to obtain divorces, because the laws in 
most of the Western States are more favorable to their designs. On 
the other hand, few come from other States into New England for 
this purpose ; though it is reported that there are persons removing 
from one New England State into another, where divorces may be 
more easily obtained. It is claimed that this has somewhat in- 
creased divorces in Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

In examining these tables, it should be kept in mind that the 
figures do not show how many apply for divorce without obtaining 
it. The records of the courts, in some of the States, show that full 
one quarter of the persons applying for divorce fail for various rea- 
sons. Also, we have no account of the large number who consult 
attorneys for this purpose, without having their cases taken up at 
all, or, if commenced, the cases fail to reach a trial. Also, it is well 
known that there are, in almost every community, separations of 
husband and wife, who seldom if ever come together again. 

In an examination of the above tables two things are obvious. 
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First, the steady increase of divorces in each State since 1860 ; and, 
second, the remarkable uniformity of this increase. If five years 
are taken at the commencement and close of each table, it makes a 
fairer comparison than one year. In Vermont, the first five years 
average 1 to 22-7 ; the last five, 1 to 15-2 ; in Connecticut, the first 
five, 1 to 13 ; the last five, 1 to 10-1 ; in Massachusetts, the first five, 
1 to 50 - 6 ; the last five, 1 to 23'2 ; and in Rhode Island, the first 
five, 1 to 13-6 ; the last five, 1 to 12*5.* Thus, in Vermont and Con- 
necticut, the increase has been nearly one third ; in Massachusetts, 
the increase has more than doubled ; while in Rhode Island the 
increase has been less than in either of the States. 

Another point in the tables is obvious — the number of divorces 
varies much in different years. This is accounted for in part by a 
change in the laws. By the adoption of a new law, making divorce 
more easy, the increase is at once seen ; and so the reverse, where a 
more stringent law is passed. It is said, moreover, that applications 
sometimes accumulate in the courts, so that when a judge has more 
time to attend to them or is more liberal in granting divorces, the 
cases are pushed for a trial, and thus a much larger number of de- 
cisions are obtained at one time than at another. The judges hold 
no special courts for trying divorce cases, but attend to them gener- 
ally between sessions or at the close of court, as may be most con- 
venient, so that the results will vary in different years. 

The ratio of divorce to marriage would seem to be a more proper 
test, for discussing its merits and influence, than its relation to fam- 
ily or population. The term family is used sometimes in a general 
or vague sense. In taking the census or reporting the number of 
families residing in a place, it may mean a household or a few per- 
sons living together, constituting in either case a family. The in- 
dividuals forming, a family may be married or may be single. 

The term population applies to people of all ages. In some 
communities, the proportion of aged persons may be very large, 
and in others that of children. In comparing the number of mar- 
riages in different communities or places, the proportion of young 
persons of a marriageable age in each should correspond ; otherwise 
the comparison is not fair. But, even when this proportion exists, 

* These figures do not represent correctly the ratio of divorces in these States, as 
will be seen by explanations upon another page. The Catholic marriages should be 
first deducted in each State. The true ratio of divorces to marriages stands thus (omit- 
ting fractions): In Massachusetts, one to fifteen; in Rhode Island, one to nine; in 
Connecticut; one to eight ; and in Vermont, one to thirteen. 
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the comparison sometimes fails. If we take two communities, 
composed of an equal number of young people of a marriageable 
age, there may not be the same disposition to marry, arising from 
different tastes, standards of living, views of life, or some other 
cause. Thus in a Canadian-French, an Irish, or German population 
of young people, we find relatively a far greater number of mar- 
riages than among the same class of native New-Englanders. It is 
well known too that the state of business — that is, the times whether 
prosperous or hard — affects, among all classes, more or less, the 
number of marriages. 

A brief notice of the progress and changes of legislation bear- 
ing on divorce seems here pertinent. Prior to 1840 the laws on 
this subject in the New England States were few and simple, and 
these remained comparatively a dead letter on the statute-book for 
more than half a century. Occasionally divorces were granted upon 
the ground of adultery and desertion, which were -almost the only 
causes allowed. In 1843 legislation in Connecticut was changed, 
adding two causes, " habitual intemperance " and " intolerable cru- 
elty." In 1849 the following causes for divorce were allowed in 
the same State : "imprisonment for life, or infamous crime," and 
any " such misconduct as permanently destroys the happiness of the 
petitioner and defeats the purposes of the marriage relation." 

The changes in legislation in Vermont did not commence so 
early, and, as a whole, have not been so favorable to divorces. The 
principal causes allowed are adultery, desertion, cruelty, and refusal 
to support, while intemperance and misconduct, upon which a large 
number of divorces in Connecticut have been granted, are not rec- 
ognized. 

In Massachusetts changes in legislation favoring divorce were 
later still. The most important commenced in 1860 and 1867, and 
1873 and 1874. The law allows eight distinct causes, and the num- 
ber of divorces granted occur in the following order : desertion, 
adultery, intoxication, cruelty, abusive treatment, neglect to sup- 
port, imprisonment, and impotency. 

The changes in legislation, and causes allowed for divorce, in 
Rhode Island, are similar to those in Massachusetts. 

The whole course of legislation in these States for thirty or 
forty years has been to open the door wider and wider for divorces, 
by multiplying the causes and removing restrictions. In only two 
instances has legislation attempted to check divorces. It being 
found in Connecticut that the clause in the bill passed in 1849, 
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specifying any " misconduct " interfering seriously with the marital 
relation, was used as a most effective agency for procuring divorce, 
this clause was repealed in 1878. In Vermont, it was found that 
parties obtaining a divorce married again immediately. This 
seemed to be a primary object ; parties also moved into Vermont 
from other States to obtain a divorce. The Legislature in 1878 
enacted a law that no outside parties could thus obtain a divorce, 
and that the party divorced — against whom the charges were proved 
— should not marry under three years, but the libellant — the inno- 
cent party — might marry at any time. 

Though there is much similarity in the specified causes for 
divorce, in all the States, there is a difference in the conditions 
attached to these causes : for illustration, whether the desertion has 
been three, five, or seven years, and whether the intemperance 
existed before or commenced after marriage. It is well under- 
stood, also, that the causes alleged are not always the real causes. 
Married parties finding incompatibilities or disagreements of any 
kind to exist, or thinking a union with some other party would 
be productive of more pleasure, soon look about to see what pro- 
visions the law makes, whereby a separation may be effected. Of 
course, they select those provisions in the law which apply most 
conveniently to their own case, and can be used to the best advan- 
tage. In the applications for divorce, several causes are frequently 
alleged. The parties do not expect to prove all of them, but, by 
representing them to the court, they serve .to strengthen the case, 
and show the infelicities of the petitioner in that the purposes of 
marriage are defeated. Whenever one party is determined on sep- 
aration, and understands the law in such cases, it is not difficult to 
originate causes, and is certainly easy to aggravate them. Suppos- 
ing both parties are intent upon separation, they are quite willing 
to use the means. Perhaps one will force or tempt the other to 
commit some crime or misdeed — the proof of which is not denied or 
objected to. Thus the object sought is readily obtained. It is well 
understood that such cases are not infrequent. 

While the alleged causes for divorce in the several States are 
similar, there is a difference in the extent to which they prevail. 
In Massachusetts, of 7,233 divorces, between the years 1860 and 
1878, the following report is given as the causes : Desertion, 3,013; 
adultery, 2,949 ; intoxication, 452 ; extreme cruelty, 375 ; abusive 
treatment, 223 ; neglect to support, 154 ; imprisonment, 50 ; and im- 
potence, 17. Here the proportion of cases of adultery is larger 
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than in the other States, and that of intemperance and cruelty less. 
It is found that adultery generally prevails to a larger extent in 
cities than in the country. In Vermont the cases of adultery range 
less than one quarter, and those of cruelty more than a quarter. In 
Connecticut and Rhode Island adultery constitutes ahout one third 
of the cases. 

The following report is given of 2,200 cases in Vermont : Adul- 
tery, 518 ; desertion, 382 ; cruelty, 592 ; neglect to support, 110 ; 
willful desertion, 348 ; crime, 10 ; insanity, 5 ; and higamy, 4. The 
two last-named causes we do not find reported in any other State. 
Desertion in the two forms makes more than one third of all the 
cases in Vermont. 

The numher and causes of divorce vary greatly in different 
localities, especially between a city and country population. It is 
found that adultery and desertion as causes prevail far more exten- 
sively in cities than in rural districts, and also that the number of 
divorces in proportion to marriages is much larger in cities. As 
illustrations, take Boston and Providence : the ratio of divorce is 
twice as large as in many of the country towns in those States. If 
the Catholic marriages, which compose nearly one half in those 
cities, should he deducted, the ratio of divorces to marriages would 
be, to say the least, startling. 

Who petitions, or brings the charges ; is it the wife or husband ? 
From an examination of the reports, it is found that the husband is 
the complainant in about one third of the cases, and the wife in two 
thirds ; and the proportion in which she is the petitioner has been 
steadily increasing. It is not difficult to account in part for this 
disparity. The man can move away more readily or emigrate, but 
the woman is more confined and dependent. In the matter of de- 
sertion, cruel treatment, intoxication, adultery, and neglect to sup- 
port, the man in a majority of cases is the guilty party. This fact 
is strikingly illustrated in the summary of causes for divorce in 
Massachusetts. In 7,233 divorces in this State, the report states 
that for adultery the husband obtained it against the wife in 1,295 
instances, and the wife against the husband in 1,654 instances ; 
for desertion, the husband in 1,063, and the wife in 1,950 ; for in- 
toxication, the husband in 35, and the wife in 417 ; for extreme 
cruelty, the wife in 375 ; for abusive and cruel treatment, the wife 
in 223 ; for neglect to support, 154 ; for imprisonment, the husband 
in one instance, and the wife in 49 ; for impotency, the husband in 
6 instances, and the wife in 11. It appears that under three heads 
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—cruelty, abusive treatment, and neglect to support — there was not 
a single case reported where the husband obtained a divorce on 
these charges. 

How long do the divorced parties, on an average, live together ? 
It is the testimony of attorneys managing such cases that com- 
plaints are frequently made soon after marriage, though it may re- 
quire years before they are brought into court. In some instances, 
married parties have been grossly deceived in respect to each other's 
circumstances or characters, which do not always require a long 
time for exposure. From extended inquiries on the subject, we be- 
lieve more than one half the divorces are obtained within eight or 
ten years after marriage. When parties have lived together fifteen 
or twenty years, divorces are not so common, and occur only occa- 
sionally after a longer period. In the great majority of cases there 
are no children or only one or two in the family. 

The modes of trying divorces are similar in all the States. The 
Judges of the Supreme Court are constituted a tribunal for this pur- 
pose. The cases are usually tried in private, and generally the side 
of the petitioner only is heard. The law requires that notice should 
be sent to the defendant, who seldom if ever attends, so that there 
are no witnesses or cross-examination. Occasionally, when there is 
property, and alimony is demanded, or where there are children to 
which the parties are attached, such cases are contested, frequently 
with great interest and ability. As no provision is made for the 
court to sit expressly for hearing divorce cases, the petitioners are 
obliged to catch the opportunity between sessions or at their close. 
Nearly unlimited power is committed to the judges ; more so than 
in almost any other suits. Not only the best interests of the con- 
tending parties are involved in .the issue, but the highest welfare 
of the community and the State. 

From what classes in society do divorces come ? Do they come 
from the lower classes, or from all classes of the community? 
Once they were thought to be confined principally to the more 
vicious, and it was seldom that a case occurred in the higher 
walks of life. Formerly, too, there existed in the public mind a 
strong sentiment of indignation against divorces, and all the bet- 
ter classes were not slow to express a marked disapprobation of 
them. But the sentiments of the people have changed ; divorces 
have become more common, and no class in society is exempt from 
them. They are certainly not confined to the ignorant or vicious, to 
the high or low, to the rich or poor. If any portion in the commu- 
vol. cxxx. — no. 283. 37 
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nity is more exempt than another, it is that class connected with 
Christian churches who regard marriage and the family as divine 
institutions, and endeavor to perform the duties growing out of 
them in a faithful and conscientious manner. 

This leads us to notice a very large religious denomination which 
regards marriage as a " sacrament" and claims that its whole con- 
duct should he regulated hy the Church. 

From the tahles reporting the number of marriages in the sev- 
eral States, a large deduction must be made, in order to get the 
true ratio of marriages to divorces. It is well known that the Cath- 
olic denomination denies the validity of all divorces obtained by 
process of the courts, and it is quite certain that, in the divorces 
reported in these tables, not one can be counted as coming from 
the marriages performed by the Catholic priests. Marriage is con- 
sidered by them as a sacrament, and its bonds can be severed only 
by order of the Church. 

It is a rule of this body that all marriages performed by the 
priests must be reported to the bishops of the diocese in which they 
occur. In this way a full and correct record of all such marriages 
is preserved for reference. We have been kindly favored with a 
report of the number of these marriages for a series of years from 
official sources.* In the Registration Reports of all the States, the 
Catholic marriages are returned the same as others, and the ratio of 
divorce presented in these tables is based upon all alike. But this 
is not fair or correct. These marriages should, in every case, be 
exempt. This will make quite a difference in the result. 

In Massachusetts the Catholic marriages amount every year to 
about one third of the whole ; in Rhode Island, more than one 
fourth ; in Connecticut, one fourth ; and in Vermont, one eighth. 
This deduction will increase, in the same proportion in each State, 
the ratio of divorce to marriage. 

We present this ratio from two points of view : first, for one 
year, 1878 ; and, second, for the last five years reported in these 
tables : The Catholic marriages in Massachusetts, for 1878, were 
3,978 ; in Connecticut, the same year, 1,019 ; in Rhode Island, 646 ; 
and in Vermont, 325. After deducting these marriages, the ratio 
of divorce stands thus : 1878, in Massachusetts, 1 to 14-8 ; in Rhode 

* For these returns we would express our obligations to Archbishop Williams, of 
Boston ; Bishop O'Reilly, of Springfield ; Bishop Hendrickson, Providence ; Bishop 
McMahon, Hartford; and Bishop L. De Goesbriand, Burlington, Vermont. 
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Island, 1 to 8 - 5 ; in Connecticut, 1 to 8 - l ; and in Vermont, 1 to 12 - 4. 
The average ratio for the years 1874-'78 is as follows : In Massa- 
chusetts, 1 to 15 - 5 ; in Rhode Island, 1 to 9 ; in Connecticut, 1 to 
7*6 ; and in Vermont, 1 to 13"7. 

The ratio of divorces to marriages for a series of years in those 
States may be safely stated (omitting fractions) as follows : In Mas- 
sachusetts, 1 to 15 ; in Rhode Island, 1 to 9 ; in Connecticut, 1 to 8 ; 
and in Vermont, 1 to 13. Statistics show that divorces in cities are 
more numerous than in the country. The census shows that cities 
also contain relatively a much larger foreign population. It is found 
that the Catholic marriages in many cities range from one third 
to one half of the whole, which, in order to obtain correctly the 
ratio of divorce, must be deducted. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor for Massachusetts, 
in 1878, gives the ratio of divorce in the whole State as 1 to 21*4, 
but in Boston 1 to 19*6. If we deduct the Catholic marriages in 
Boston, the ratio of divorce must be about 1 to 12. In Rhode Island, 
the ratio of divorce is 1 to 9 for the whole State, but for Provi- 
dence it must be about 1 to 8. The same remark may apply to 
New Haven, as well as to all cities containing a large foreign popu- 
lation. In all cases, whether in the city or country, in order to ob- 
tain correctly this ratio of divorce, the Catholic marriages must first 
be deducted. 

The changes in the laws, which have resulted in so many di- 
vorces, have all been made within' thirty or forty years, and most 
of them within half that time. They have been made at several 
different times in each State, thus supplying new causes or con- 
ditions whereby divorces could be more easily obtained. This new 
legislation was undoubtedly intended, in each instance, to meet a 
particular class of cases, and the agents in securing this change of 
the law were generally parties seeking a divorce, or their friends 
or attorneys. 

All persons who have had any experience in such matters, and 
know the peculiar arts or means employed to influence legislators, 
understand at once how easy it is to effect a change in the laws, 
especially on subjects where the particular points and the effects of 
such changes are not understood or well considered. Thus, in ex- 
tending and liberalizing the divorce laws, the designs of individuals 
and the effect of such changes upon society have not always been 
taken into account. This legislation applies also to exceptional 
cases, where an individual here and there may be relieved. But 
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large numbers avail themselves of the provisions of the law for 
purely selfish purposes. 

Whenever a person is governed by selfish motives, he is not 
scrupulous as to the means employed for the accomplishment of 
his purposes. In such a line of conduct naturally follow " deser- 
tion," " acts of cruelty," " neglect to support," etc., etc. ; and a 
course of " misconduct " may be easily assumed, which will make 
the life of a partner miserable, and thus defeat the objects of matri- 
mony. 

Now, what is the effect of such legislation on marriage gener- 
ally, and upon the family ? Does it not tend to strip the former of 
its sanctity, and impair the permanence of the latter ? Does it not, 
in fact, furnish inducements or a reward for misconduct and wrong- 
doing? With a knowledge of such legal provisions for divorce, 
how are persons affected in contemplating the marriage relation? 
Is it not calculated directly to lower the character of this relation, 
and endanger the perpetuity of the union ? 

What also is the effect of separation upon the divorced parties 
themselves ? Does it always improve their habits or reform their 
character ? The grossest charges may be proved against the hus- 
band or wife, showing an utter unfitness for such a relation, but 
either of them, as far as the law is concerned, can in a short time 
enter this same relation again. The law forbids bigamy and polyg- 
amy, but tolerates a succession of partners. 

For the first two hundred years few divorces were sought or 
obtained in New England, and those mostly on the ground of adul- 
tery. Far greater sanctity was then attached to marriage. The 
moral and religious element entered largely into it, and the family 
institution was very generally regarded as of divine appointment. 
As changes in the laws occurred, and more liberal provisions were 
made for divorce, marriage has been regarded more as simply a civil 
contract. It is a kind of partnership, intended only for the conven- 
ience and interests of the parties concerned. 

There are apparent reasons to believe that its sanctity and divine 
appointment have at the present day altogether too little influence. 
We think also that too low views prevail in reference to the char- 
acter and permanence of the family. In the estimation of many 
this institution has no foundation in divine revelation, and there are 
no penalties attached to the laws growing out of the family ordi- 
nance. 

In this state of things it may be well to inquire what are the 
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primary objects of marriage ; what are the first principles or great 
laws upon which it is based ? Two sources of information are open 
to us — one in the revealed will of God as found in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and the other in those laws which are written upon man's 
physical organization. The latter, as we might suppose, form a 
complete counterpart of the former. The natural laws always har- 
monize perfectly with the revealed will of God, when both are cor- 
rectly interpreted. This harmony affords the strongest possible 
evidence of their truth. 

As marriage is the outward rite or sacred vestibule to the family, 
it is very important that correct views be entertained concerning it. 
If false or low sentiments govern parties here, corresponding views 
will prevail with reference to the character and permanence of the 
family relation. Marriage has two aspects, a divine and a civil, 
from both of which arise grave duties and responsibilities. In en- 
tering into this relation, theref ore, these duties should be kept con- 
stantly in mind, otherwise the primary objects intended, or that 
should grow out of this relation in life, will entirely fail. That 
marriage and the family have their origin and foundation in reve- 
lation, require no argument. Hence there are a sacredness, a moral 
obligation, a divine appointment connected with this relation, which 
can not be trifled with or ignored with impunity. This higher view 
of marriage appeals to and has its groundwork in the moral and 
religious nature of man : unless motives emanating from this moral 
source have a leading and controlling influence, the relation itself 
is endangered. Those higher and more disinterested faculties of 
man can be fully and properly developed only as they are exercised 
in reference to the Creator of- all things, as well as the moral Gov- 
ernor in human affairs. That marriage may secure its great primary 
objects, it is indispensable that those propensities or faculties which 
lie at the foundation of the family, such as the sexual relation, 
mutual attachment, love of offspring, etc., should be governed by 
the purest and noblest principles. 

If these lower faculties are not controlled by the moral senti- 
ments, they come directly under the influence of man's selfish nature. 
Hence the results of marriage depend very much upon the leading 
influences at its formation, and all the domestic relations of the 
family will be more or less affected from the same source. When 
individuals enter upon the marriage relation under a low range of 
motives and influences, they soon develop separate interests that 
grow wider and wider apart, resulting in an intense individualism, 
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which is nothing more nor less than supreme selfishness, and no- 
thing short of a permanent separation will then satisfy them. 

Let us refer to the history of the divorces already described, 
and the causes that led to them. How can we account for such 
changes in the marital relation, and for such strange developments 
of human conduct, unless there was something wrong in the motives 
or influences operating at the start ? Passing by the most flagrant 
cause — adultery — how could " intolerable cruelty," " willful deser- 
tion," and " abusive treatment," occur in such a multitude of in- 
stances between married persons ? How can we account for such 
dislike, such bitterness, and even hatred, between parties once ap- 
parently so tenderly and happily united ? Such conduct is surely 
the farthest possible from anything of a moral and religious char- 
acter. What a strange spectacle does it present in social life, that, 
within twenty years, more than twenty thousand divorces should 
have been granted in four New England States — that in this period 
the marital relations should be severed between forty thousand per- 
sons ! In 1860 the number of divorces, in these same States, did 
not average seven hundred, but now it averages every year almost 
twice that number. If we include the divorces granted in Maine 
and New Hampshire with those in the other four States, it makes 
two thousand families broken up every year, and four thousand 
persons at the same time divorced. And it should be remembered 
that this destruction of the family does not apply to the foreign 
population, but is confined to the strictly native New-Englanders. 

The value and permanence of the family as an institution can not 
be too highly estimated. It is indispensable to all organized society. 
It is the nursery of the Church, and no state or nation can prosper 
long without it. Wherever a people have attained the greatest pros- 
perity, or advanced to the highest civilization, there the interests of 
the family have been most sacredly guarded. The experience of 
six thousand years, through changes numerous and varied, has 
demonstrated the superlative importance of the family institution. 
And the stronger the safeguards surrounding it, furnished by law 
and custom, the more permanent and successful will it be, and the 
greater the prosperity of any nation. Among no Christian or civil- 
ized people at the present day do we find divorces sought and 
obtained to such an extent as now in New England ; and in only 
three instances in the history of nations can we find such a break- 
ing up of the family by this means. The first indications of de- 
cline in Greece and Rome were disturbances in the family. When 
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the interests of this institution began to suffer in various ways, 
divorces multiplied, which with other evils brought on the downfall 
of those nations once so renowned. 

In 1790, when the floodgates of the French Revolution were 
opened, the frequency of divorces became alarming. Within a 
year and a half more than twenty thousand divorces were granted ; 
but even these, in proportion to the whole population of France 
at that time, are not equal to the ratio of divorces to marriages as 
now found in Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

If there had been no accessions to our population from a foreign 
source, and the increase or changes had been confined exclusively 
to the native stock, we should probably witness an exhibition of 
facts very different from what exists at the present day. Could 
this foreign element be at once eliminated entirely, domestic life 
would present in New England a very different appearance. The 
real state of the family and its relations to the public might then 
be better understood. Without entering upon any detailed discus- 
sion of this subject, two or three points only will be noticed. 

An inspection of the tables in the early part of this paper shows 
that the difference in the number of marriages in the four States, 
between 1860 and 1878, was quite small. In Massachusetts the in- 
crease of marriages of 1878 over those of 1860 (the whole number 
being over 12,000) was only 489, while the increase of population 
between these years amounted to 420,846. From the Registration 
Reports it appears that this addition of population is made up 
largely of the foreign element. It is evident, too, that this increase 
has gained more rapidly of late years than formerly. From the 
same reports it appears that the birth-rate of the foreign class is 
more than twice as large as the American, and the marriage-rate of 
the foreign is also considerably larger. It also appears that the 
birth-rate and the marriage-rate of the strictly American have, for 
a long time, been decreasing — so much so that the increase of num- 
bers in this class is very small, and in some places even doubtful. 
From the same reports these two facts are gleaned : 1. In a much 
larger number of cases than formerly marriage is postponed to a 
later period in life ; and, 2. A greater disparity of ages between the 
parties is found to exist than formerly. It may be that these gen- 
eral facts sustain a more intimate relation to the increased number 
of divorces than at first would be supposed. 

What can be done to eradicate, or arrest the progress of evils 
which so direfully threaten the vital interests of society? May 
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there not be something wrong in the notions and views of marriage, 
as entertained at the present day ? Has there not been a departure, 
in the teaching and practice, from what once prevailed in New 
England as to the objects of marriage ? Have not the vital inter- 
ests of the family, in too many cases, been undervalued or misun- 
derstood ? What, then, are the teachings of experience ? "What are 
the instructions on the subject as given by the oldest and largest 
Christian denominations in Europe ? 

The primary objects of marriage as indicated in works on the 
subject, in formulas of marriage service, in liturgies, and prayer- 
books, may be summed up under these three heads : 1. The pro- 
duction of children ; 2. The preservation of chastity; and, 3. 
Mutual company and help. These propositions not only derive 
their support from the Scriptures, but are confirmed by all experi- 
ence. They have also their counterpart in the laws of human or- 
ganization. Independently of all evidence derived from the Scrip- 
tures, or even from experience, in favor of the family, we believe 
the necessity of such an institution, in order to promote the highest 
welfare of man, can be proved from physiology alone. 

The primary objects of marriage as stated in these propositions 
can be secured only by a proper observance of the laws of this sci- 
ence. Moreover, the failure to comply with either one of these 
propositions goes so far toward weakening and breaking down the 
marriage relation. While the observance of the commands of Reve- 
lation on this subject is indispensable, the laws of physical organi- 
zation are equally important. The teachings and instructions de- 
rived from the former source would have a far more powerful 
effect were their connection with the laws which govern the body 
to be more clearly and forcibly set forth. It would be seen that 
the penalties attached to the violation of physical laws are as sure 
and terrible as those attached to the violation of spiritual. In 
many cases the retributions are even more severe, and come much 
sooner. Besides, not only the violators of these laws, but their 
descendants, frequently suffer the penalties. 

The science of physiology is comparatively in its infancy, as 
far as a practical application of its principles to the domestic rela- 
tions of life is concerned. It might be shown that the proposi- 
tions stated above as to the objects of marriage sustain a most inti- 
mate and important relation to this science. It might also be 
shown that its principles, practically applied, will shed light upon 
other dark spots or evils in domestic life, and afford a better ex- 
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planation of some of the causes which have led to so many di- 
vorces. 

What can be done to check divorces, and place the domestic 
relations upon a more permanent foundation ? The primary objects 
of marriage and the importance of the family institution must be 
better understood and appreciated. The public, and especially the 
young, need instruction upon this subject. Parents have here a 
sacred duty to perform to their children. The pulpit and the press 
should give more attention to it. By this, and other means, con- 
siderations of a high moral and religious character should be 
brought to bear upon it with all the appropriateness and power 
that is possible. The value of the family arid the need of secur- 
ing its health and permanence can not be too thoroughly impressed 
upon all classes. 

As long as the interests of the family were made paramount, as 
long as a "home and the blessing of children were the end and 
essence of life " to the Roman citizen, Rome flourished. But when 
"marriage on both sides became a matter of mercantile specula- 
tion," and there was a "general unwillingness to rear families," 
arising from " an extravagantly high standard of comfort " — when 
infidelity in the domestic relations became a matter of frequent 
occurrence, and divorces multiplied — the Roman Empire perished.* 

When an institution has such a forming and governing influence 
upon society and the state as the family, too great safeguards can 
not be thrown around it, both by law and custom. We should 
have wiser and more stringent legislation upon divorces. There is 
need of higher intelligence and greater watchfulness on the part of 
those who direct public opinion and make our laws. In addition to 
a more general diffusion of knowledge and improved legislation, 
those physical laws which lie at the foundation of all others must 
be recognized and obeyed. If false views prevail in the commu- 
nity as to the objects of marriage, and habits are indulged which 
violate physical laws, these views and habits must be corrected. 
Also, if changes are going on in the physical organization of our 
people which interfere seriously with the duties and responsibilities 

* " Rome is a most interesting study for us Americans, because her vices, greed for 
gold, prodigality, a coarse material civilization, corruption in the family as manifested 
by connubial unfaithfulness, and divorces, are increasing among us. Whether we are 
to be a thoroughly Christian nation, or are destined to decay and loss of our present 
political forms, depends upon our ability to keep family life pure and simple." 
("Essay on Divorce," p. 49, by T. D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D.) 
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of domestic life, they should be thoroughly understood. If such 
an intense nervous temperament, with a lack of muscular power, is 
being developed as to beget both an indisposition and an inability 
to comply normally with the propositions laid down above as to 
marriage, it is wise to pause and consider. How can a people truly 
prosper and increase in numbers, while constantly violating great 
fundamental laws ? 

Nathan Allen. 



